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DISCUSSIONS. 

SOME EPISTEMOLOGICAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Professor Watson's article on " Metaphysics and Psychology " in 
the September number of this Review is calculated to make one 
despair of the capacities of language as a channel for the communi- 
cation of ideas. I do not intend to refer to Mr. Watson here, 
because I have already dealt fully with any serious criticisms his 
paper contains, in an article which appears in the current number of 
Mind, in answer to Professor Jones's two papers on " Epistemology 
and Idealism." For the rest, I think no one who has read my books 
or articles with ordinary intelligence and a desire to understand 
them, is likely to be misled by Mr. Watson's ingenious travesty of 
my positions. For those, however, who are dependent on his article 
for their knowledge of my views, I desire to make the following 
statements : — 

I nowhere start from " the assumption that by no possibility can 
the conscious subject have a knowledge of anything but his own 
mental states." On the contrary, I have expressly said : " We do not 
begin by studying the contents of our own minds, and afterwards 
proceed by inference to realities beyond. We are never restricted to 
our ideas, as ideas." {Scottish Philosophy, p. 103, and Philosophical 
Review, I, 507.) 

I have never held or said " that we can have no knowledge of 
God as he really is " or, in general, that " existence must be essen- 
tially different from what we conceive it to be," or, in fine, that 
"reality is unknowable." On the contrary, if there is one thing 
more than another which I have persistently combated, it is the 
view expressed in these quotations. I have devoted a whole lecture 
in Scottish Philosophy to exploding and ridiculing the philosophic 
superstition, as I call it, which underlies the doctrine of Relativity 
and Agnosticism. A single passage may suffice for illustration : 
"The substance is not an existence distinct from the qualities — 
something that can be separated from the qualities and known by 
itself. The substance exists as qualified, and we know it through 
its qualities. How else should we know it? The idea of an 
existence in each thing, beyond the existence which we know and 
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name ; a substance in itself that shall not be known through its 
qualities ; a cause that has no necessary reference to its effects ; 
a man that shall not be known by his thoughts and actions ; a 
God that shall be concealed by his own manifestation — such is 
the idea that underlies all varieties of Agnosticism ; and, in truth, 
it is one of the most curious delusions that ever possessed the mind 
of man. Yet it is an idea so common at the present day as almost 
to have passed into the structure of language. The very function of 
the phenomenon would seem to be to expound, express, manifest, 
or reveal the noumenon ; but the exact contrary is implied in the 
current use of the terms. It is hardly possible to open a scientific 
or semi-philosophical work without meeting the complacent admission 
that our knowledge is 'only of phenomena.' . . . Certainly the 
objects of our knowledge are phenomena ; for phenomenon is the 
name we give to an object in relation to our knowledge of it. But, 
in knowing the phenomenon, we know the object itself through and 
through — so far, of course, as we do know it, so far as it has become 
a phenomenon for us. . . . If, ex hypothesi, a thing were completely 
to phenomenalise itself to us — i. e., if we had an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the qualities of any single thing — then the knowledge of the 
phenomenon would be, in that case, in the strictest sense the knowl- 
edge of the noumenon" (pp. 174-7). Mr. Watson may say that 
he has no knowledge of Scottish Philosophy, and that his review is 
expressly confined to Hegelianism and Personality. But the above 
argument is cited there and accepted as valid ; and if Mr. Watson 
condescended to comment upon my views at all, he should have 
taken pains to ascertain, at least in a general way, what these views 
were. Moreover, there is nothing in the later volume which in any 
way conflicts with the position taken up in the earlier. What I have 
maintained in Hegelianism and Personality, against certain phases or 
tendencies of Hegelian thought, is that knowledge, though it may be 
a correct and complete description of things, is not the actual existent 
things themselves. Another man's subjective experience of his own 
states is not to be identified with my knowledge of them through 
their manifestation in word and action. But the man is not therefore 
an unknowable for me ; I know his nature or character in the only 
way in which it is possible for me to know anything. Every real 
existence has these two sides, being-for-itself and being-for-others. 
What is true of other men will be true, therefore, of God, if we 
attribute self-consciousness to him. But neither is God on that 
account converted into an Unknowable. 
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The only other point that seems worth mentioning is that the 
phrase, " the truth is for God alone," which figures so prominently 
in Mr. Watson's pages, occurs in the chapter of my book dealing 
with ' Hegelianism as an Absolute System,' and arises out of a 
reference to Lessing's well-known saying, " Did the Almighty, hold- 
ing in his right hand Truth, and in his left Search after Truth, 
deign to tender me the one I might prefer, — in all humility, but 
without hesitation, I should request Search after Truth." Mr. Watson 
chooses to take the expression as an attempt " to introduce a radical 
incapacity for truth into the very centre of consciousness," as signi- 
fying, in short, that " existence, whatever it may be, is essentially 
different from what we conceive it to be." But it is plain from the 
whole context that "the truth" means simply perfect or completed 
knowledge, in contrast with the fragmentary and tentative knowledge 
which human beings actually possess. There is nowhere the vestige 
of a justification for interpreting the expression in the sense that 
human knowledge is not true of reality, so far as it goes. 

From these specimens the candid reader will be able to gather 
how far Mr. Watson's article gives a trustworthy representation of 
the doctrines it professes to criticise. Instead, therefore, of profitless 
controversy on such a basis, I will take the liberty of appending here 
a few paragraphs in continuation of my four articles on Epistemology 
in this Review. When the articles were originally given as a course 
of Balfour Lectures in Edinburgh in the spring of 1891, these para- 
graphs followed immediately upon what has already appeared in the 
Philosophical Review. They were omitted at the close of the 
last article, because the article already exceeded the usual length, 
and had reached a point at which its more immediate subject 
seemed concluded. But I am now inclined to regret their omission, 
because, by returning upon the general argument, I think they tend 
to place the scope of the whole inquiry in a clearer light, and to 
emphasize the precise nature of the conclusion reached. They 
might also have rendered impossible such misconceptions of the 
whole position as are disclosed in Professor Watson's article. 



So far, it may be said, we have not got farther than the knowledge 
that a trans-subjective exists ; that is to say, our trans-subjective 
world is merely Kant's thing-in-itself or Mr. Spencer's Unknow- 
able, — an undetermined causal somewhat, 'a notion so imperfect,' 
according to Hume, 'that no sceptic will think it worth while to 
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contend against it.' But this sceptical relativism is due to a mis- 
conception. If our categories are competent to tell us that a trans- 
subjective world exists, they are also competent to tell us what its 
nature is. It is true that our categories are subjective, if it be 
subjective to express the necessities of connection and explanation 
which reason imposes upon us. But that they are merely subjective 
is, in the nature of the case, incapable of proof. They are principles 
of mental synthesis ; but why should they not be at the same time 
principles of real connection in a trans-subjective world — a world 
whose real connections the mental synthesis only renders or recon- 
structs ? The possibility of doubt, of course, always remains ; for if 
we cannot prove dogmatically that the forms of thought do not apply 
to reality, neither can we prove that they do apply. The feat of 
comparing our percept with an unperceived thing is, as Berkeley 
incisively argued, for ever impossible ; we cannot get behind our 
own knowledge, and know without knowing. Proof of this sort 
being impossible, we are thrown back upon a species of trust or 
presumption — a trust that knowledge in its fundamental character- 
istics renders correctly the world of existence, or, to put it other- 
wise and perhaps more simply, a trust that things exist as we know 
them. In presence of an ultimate sceptical doubt of the nature 
indicated, we are necessarily reduced to a balance of probabilities. 
Now, to suppose an absence of correspondence between the forms 
of knowledge and the forms of existence — to suppose the mere 
subjectivity of the former — is to suppose that the mechanism of 
knowledge has been expressly devised to defeat its own purpose. 
If we take the universe for a bad joke, such a supposition will have 
much in its favor, but it seems to me incompatible with any belief in 
the rationality of existence. In other words, the probability in favor 
of such a view is so small as to be a negligeable quantity. 

The idea of merely subjective validity is a kind of speculative 
nightmare, for which we have largely Kant to thank. Yet we can 
see how it had been preparing all through the modern period. The 
problem of knowledge, when it comes into the foreground, inevitably 
tends to separate the knowing subject from the whole world of 
objective reality. The philosophical antithesis is no longer between 
the whole and the part, between the permanent unity and its depend- 
ent manifestations, as it is when the line of thought is metaphysical 
or ontological. The antithesis is now between the subjective con- 
sciousness and the world of real things. The subject is, therefore, 
placed upon one side and the whole trans-subjective universe upon 
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the other, and a chasm is made between them. The knower is 
practically extruded from the real universe ; he is treated as if he 
did not belong to it, as if he came to inspect it like a stranger from 
afar. His forms of thought come thus to be regarded as an alien 
product with no inherent fitness to express the nature of things. 
Things are rather conceived as in themselves independent of these 
forms, so that the forms, when applied, are treated as an unauthor- 
ized gloss, a distorting medium. A little reflection, however, tells 
us that to conceive matters thus is to convert the necessary duality 
or opposition which knowledge involves into a real or metaphysical 
dualism for which there is no kind of warrant. We are the victims 
of metaphor, if we allow ourselves to think of the individual knower 
as standing outside of the universe in this way, or if we imagine a 
real chasm or gulf between him and the objects he knows. The 
knower is in the world which he comes to know ; and the forms 
of his thought, so far from being an alien growth or an imported 
product, are themselves a function of the whole. As M. Fouille"e 
puts it, "consciousness, so far from being outside reality, is the 
immediate presence of reality to itself and the inward unrolling 
of its riches." 1 When this is once grasped, the idea of thought 
as 'a kind of necessary evil' ceases to have even a superficial 
plausibility. 

For I desire to repeat here, what was indicated in the first of 
these articles, that the epistemological Realism, the transcendency, 
the duality, of which so much has been said, are not to be taken 
in the metaphysical reference just alluded to. The two substances 
" separated by the whole diameter of being," 2 which modern philos- 
ophy inherited from Descartes, I take to be no better than an inven- 
tion of the enemy. It was the most unfortunate error of the Scottish 
philosophers that they identified the epistemological and the meta- 
physical position. Their re-assertion, as against Hume, of the 
necessary trans-subjective reference in knowledge was unfortunately 
supposed by them to be equivalent to a re-instatement of the 
abstract opposition between mind and matter as two absolutely 
heterogeneous substances. But, if matter is defined as the precise 
(metaphysical) opposite of mind, — if we start with the presuppo- 
sition that they have nothing in common, that the one just is what 
the other is not — the growth of the subjective nightmare is per- 
fectly intelligible. There is no reason why we should expect the 

1 V Evolutionnisme des Idles-forces, p. 291. 

2 Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics, II, 120. 
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mandate of reason to run in a completely foreign domain. No 
sort of knowledge, indeed, would be possible of a world of things 
whose relation to consciousness and the forms of thought was 
conceived as mere negation. The opposition had already led 
legitimately, in the history of modern philosophy, to the denial of 
the possibility of knowledge, and was not to be overcome by a 
mere assertion of the immediate presence of the one to the other 
in the knowing act. A real metaphysical dualism would cleave the 
universe in two, leaving two absolutely non-communicating worlds. 
The possibility of knowledge becomes, on the other hand, the surest 
guarantee of metaphysical monism — of a unity which underlies all 
differences. 

The metaphysical position of Cartesianism into which the Scottish 
philosophers thus relapsed was connected, there can be little doubt, 
with the old mechanical or deistic conception of creation and of the 
relation of God to the world of nature — matter being looked on as 
something absolutely dead, absolutely undivine, except that once 
upon a time an immense quantity of it was ' created ' and set in 
motion, since which time it continues to exist as a kind of brute 
fact so long as its ' being ' is not terminated by another special fiat 
of its Creator. I confess I know as little as Berkeley what is meant 
by the being or existence of such matter, nor can I conceive the 
possibility of any existence placed outside of the divine conscious- 
ness and will in the manner suggested. The feat is one which even 
a divine being could not perform ; there is no region outside of God 
into which he could extrude his creature and cut it adrift from him- 
self. The world of nature cannot be understood by an intelligent 
theist otherwise than as the ever-present working of a divine power. 
This is a lesson which most of us have learned, as children of the 
nineteenth century. But the abstract dualism of metaphysics was 
in its way a counterpart of the mechanical theology which banished 
God from his own world, and so made that world an unintelligi- 
bility to thought. The world conceived thus, as a mere brute fact, 
is formulated in philosophy as the unknowable thing-in-itself. It 
was a survival of this dualistic feeling in Kant which led him to 
scout, as he did, the idea of what he calls a preformation system, or 
pre-established harmony between the mind and things, in respect 
of the categories and forms of thought. He means by the phrase 
the possibility that the forms of thought are both subjective and 
objective, forms of the subjective intelligence and forms of the 
real world at once. This supposition, which we have seen to 
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be so eminently reasonable, Kant sets aside with an ill-concealed 
impatience that is somewhat difficult to understand. But if the 
metaphysical heterogeneity of the two sides is tacitly presupposed, 
then unquestionably the notion of a pre-established harmony does 
become no better than a deus ex machina, and you have no guarantee 
that any such friendly, and as it were miraculous, interposition has 
taken place. And in this way, it seems to me, Kant's contemptuous 
treatment of the idea may be understood. But the error lies in 
the original supposition of heterogeneity ; it is this abstract dualism 
which necessitates the mechanical idea of a special interposition 
to establish correspondence. If the first unfounded supposition is 
dropped, then harmony does not require to be established by special 
decree ; it has the presumption on its side. We may go further, and 
say that when the matter is duly considered, this is the necessary 
assumption of metaphysical thought. Epistemological investigation, 
therefore, if it is not to lead us back to the sceptical idealism, or 
to the impasse of an Unknown and Unknowable, must tacitly pre- 
suppose this metaphysical unity of the subjective and the objective, 
or, to put it more strictly, the harmony of the subjective function 
with the universe from which it springs. Starting from this basis, 
epistemology may afterwards return to prove its own assumption, 
so far as we can talk of proof in such a case. Epistemology 
supplies the indirect proof that this is the only hypothesis which 
can be consistently thought out without dissolving in absurdity or 
contradiction. Andrew Seth. 

University of Edinburgh. 



THE ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF DETERMINISM. 1 

Miss Ritchie's able article with the above title, in a recent number 
of this Review, is typical of a class of writings which represent 
determinism as compatible with freedom and moral responsibility. 
The logical fallacy of equivocation, frequently observable in such 
discussions, has not been escaped by the author of the article in 
question. 

i. There is an equivocation in her use of the word 'causation.' 
a) Causation may mean physical causation, which is simply and 
solely the invariable sequence of consequent on antecedent. In the 

1 By Dr. Eliza Ritchie. The Philosophical Review, No. ii. 



